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ate urgency of a general democratic peace, negotiated
between all the belligerent Governments, while, on the
other, it appealed over the heads of all governments to
the peoples. Herein lies the germ of all ensuing Soviet
foreign policy and is found the explanation of the close
relation which has hereafter existed between policy and
propaganda.

On March 27 the Petrograd Soviet issued its Pro-
clamation to the Peoples of the World appealing to the
labouring classes to take steps to bring to an end the san-
guinary struggle. " The time has come to start a decisive
struggle against the intentions of conquest on the part of
the governments of all countries ; the time has come for
the peoples to take into their own hands the decision of the
questions of peace and war. . . . The Russian democracy
calls upon the peoples of Europe for concerted decisive
actions in favour of peace." The proclamation continued
with a special appeal to the " brother proletariats of the
Austro-German coalition and first of all to the German
proletariat " ; it declared at the same time, however, that
Revolutionary Russia would defend her freedom against
any attack from any quarter, and ended with the revolu-
tionary exhortation of 1847: " Proletarians of all Nations,
unite ! "x

This was the first intimation the world received of the
new force behind the Revolution and of the existence of
internal conflict.

The position of the Provisional Government was
further complicated by an interview given by Miliukov
to the press, in which he championed the annexation of
the Dardanelles as a necessary safeguard for the outlet to
the Mediterranean which Russian economic development
needed. This interview revealed clearly the gulf which ex-
isted between official foreign policy and public opinion, and
produced a storm of criticism in the Soviet. Bolshevik
1 Gumming and Pettit, p. 8.